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thinks himself a democrat) has already given expression to a 
view of the kind in his "Gospel of Wealth," and his view is es- 
sentially aristocratic in its sentiment. The rich are God's elect 
(meaning by "God," the struggle for existence) ; and they are 
to act as minor providences, extending the field of the struggle, 
and seeing to fair play, by the provision of free libraries 
and universities, so that all may have an equal chance at start- 
ing. Even in this expression of it the aristocratic sentiment 
has a certain moral value, though that value may be inadequate. 
It is only when wealth is not recognized as entailing responsi- 
bility, when the plutocrat does not admit duties as the necessary 
correlate of his privileges, that the theory is fundamentally 
immoral. And this latter principle is not often definitely 
maintained, though it is frequently acted on. 

The real objections to the aristocratic principle are, first and 
chiefly, that it restricts not merely a competent supply of 
economic goods, but a reasonable opportunity for intellectual 
aesthetic and spiritual development, to a small minority of the 
population ; and secondly, that it gives no security against the 
anti-social and immoral use of their special privileges by this 
small class of wealthy people. 

W. R. Sorley. 

University of Cambridge, England. 



HAS SOCIOLOGY A MORAL BASIS? 

In the history of philosophy the science of morals preceded 
that of sociology. As the science of human conduct, it is the 
first parent of every science, present or future, which treats 
of the actions of men. Sociology and its branches or depart- 
ments have only statistical value unless they make inductions 
from their researches with a view to racial benefit, and the 
making of these inductions is necessarily moral. Morals, if 
their progress had not been arrested by the search for sanctions, 
and had they not been entangled for so long in the web of 
metaphysics, would have embraced these new developments, 
and it is very doubtful if they do not embrace them still. There 
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are social as well as individual morals. The former may be 
claimed to be an extension of the latter ; and if we used the term 
social morals to convey what we mean by sociology, we should 
not, so far as I understand the significance of sociology, be 
labeling it quite erroneously. If sociology has not a moral pur- 
pose, it is an intellectual endeavor to obtain data as to the 
behavior of men in society and would take rank with other 
branches of human knowledge having no direct bearing upon 
the welfare of humanity. If, on the contrary, sociology has 
a moral purpose, then it appears as a branch or offshoot of the 
moral stem. 

If we consider that effort of sociology which aims at the im- 
provement of the race by means of eclectic mating, we shall see 
at once that beneath the genetic process advocated there is a 
moral purpose. The advocates of eugenic practice, that practice 
whereby a good heredity is sought by the marriage of the most 
efficient, physically and mentally, and the consequent elimina- 
tion of the physically and mentally most deficient, have 
avowedly in view the general improvement of the race and not 
the mere gratification of the breeder's pride or of a scientific 
curiosity. They desire to increase the happiness of men by the 
removal of one of the causes of their suffering and also, if I am 
not mistaken, to increase their general potentiality. In order 
that a selected posterity may attain to a high condition of mind 
and body, they are prepared to enforce, by law if needful, the 
celibacy of all who do not reach the standard that they would 
establish. They would, in fact, control the instinct of perpetua- 
tion. What is being done in society to some extent by natural 
discrimination on the part of marriageable individuals, what is 
being done by curative and preventive medicine, by sanitation 
and hygiene, by the general development of mental enlighten- 
ment, they would achieve by what they conceive to be a more 
radical and expeditious method. They wish to found what 
appears to them to be a higher, more accurate and more scientific 
standard of morality than any that has been offered. They 
seek to create a genetic conscience which will cause men to 
subordinate their passions to the welfare of the race, and in so 
doing they may be teaching sociology; but they are certainly 
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introducing a new sanction in the moral field. They are work- 
ing in reality to establish a new value of a moral nature. After 
the creation of the eugenic conscience, each marriage would be 
judged according to its racial value, and what does this amount 
to if not to the establishment of a new sanction? Again, 
eugenics say to the individual, "When you marry, think above 
all of the race," and if the individual inquires, "Why should I 
do that ?" the reply will be, "Because you must assist the perf ec- 
tation of the species." And what is this if not an obligation? 
Sociology, it may be said, desires to inaugurate a new morality, 
but morals have all through their history evolved new forms. 
If a system be devised for the better study of the growth of 
towns, such as that which in England has been given by its 
author the name of civics, it may claim to be pure sociology if it 
stops at the surveys destined to enlighten us as to the habits of 
town-dwellers, but when it proceeds farther, as it does, and we 
are informed that this study "prepares for social service," it is 
very evident that we have here an endeavor to accumulate ma- 
terial destined to show us what we, as citizens,owg/^ to do to in- 
crease the welfare of society. And here again we come face to 
face with a moral obligation, so that sociology here has only 
been acting, in a sense, as an advance agent for moral science. 
It has been maintained that sociology is a necessary foundation 
for ethics, because the ethically right must be consistent with 
the conditions and laws of social development. Now it is evi- 
dent that if sociology is the foundation of ethics, it must have 
preceded ethics, since a foundation must precede in time that 
which is built upon it. But if, taking the natural course, we 
go back to the origin of society; we shall find that men, living 
in single families, in places where the physical features of the 
country afforded shelter, and widely separated from their neigh- 
bors, would first observe rules of conduct dictated to them by 
their experience of life in the presence of untutored nature. 
Those rules, fundamental in character, would be mainly ethical. 
No doubt considerations of a sociological nature would follow 
hard upon them as soon as the dispersed families formed clans, 
and then ethics would have to adapt themselves to those con- 
siderations. But what I wish to emphasize is that ethics, the 
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science of individual conduct, in the natural order of events, 
preceded sociology, which indeed only became recognized as a 
separate science less than a century ago. 

A great many attempts have been made to define the differ- 
ence between morals and sociology. By some, the two sciences 
have been held to be almost identical; by others, morals have 
been said to be a more concrete science than sociology, concern- 
ing the individual rather than society as a whole. In my view, 
sociology arose out of the complexity of social evolution. As 
the world became more populated, it became of human interest 
to study the relations of man to group and of group to man, 
and of group to group, their tendencies and predilections, while 
morals remained concerned primarily with the relations of man 
to man and the judgment which, according to various standards, 
were to be passed upon them. Often the ethically right and 
wrong are scarcely distinguishable from the sociologically right 
and wrong, if such a term is permissible. Where a man, for 
instance, possessing a beautiful park in the most beautiful and 
salubrious spot of a locality, throws it open to the public, he 
performs an act which is right from a moral, altruistic point of 
view, and it is equally right from a sociological point of view, 
supposing sociology to have in view the welfare of large num- 
bers, as it must if it have an altruistic purpose. 

It would be morally wrong for a man to induce another to 
partake of noxious food; but it would surely be a matter of 
grave sociological import if many were engaged in inducing 
the public generally to consume such food. Otherwise, 
sociology, inquiring into the habits of men and coming 
across a certain category of men engaged in foisting un- 
wholesome food upon the public, would merely register the 
circumstances. 

And does not the constantly exhibited fineness of the dis- 
tinction between ethics and sociology, ethically considered, point 
to the fact that there are not two sciences, but one? If there 
are two sciences, then ethics and its more extended form, social 
ethics, must constitute one, and pure statistical sociology the 
other; and in treating of the subject matter of either, it should 
be clearly stated which is meant. Nothing but confusion of 
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ideas will result from the system of indiscrimination hitherto 
largely employed. 

When the London Sociological Society was founded, numer- 
ous meetings were occupied in attempts to define sociology, and 
so great was the uncertainty as to the meaning of the word that 
on one occasion the chairman himself proclaimed his doubts 
of the existence of any science of that name. Why was there 
this uncertainty ? Largely because it was not sufficiently under- 
stood whether sociology possessed a moral side or character or 
whether it was solely a descriptive science. 

If sociology, embracing anthropology, confines itself to col- 
lecting instances of the ways of savages, to studying the acts 
of men in history and the manners and developments of con- 
temporary society, then it has distinctive scope; but when, as 
before remarked, it is made apparent that it does all this with 
an eye to social reform, then it partakes of the nature of ethics. 
If sociology is to establish a claim to independence, it should, 
it seems to me, investigate society, past and present; discover 
laws if possible, and then deliver the results of its labor to 
morals for valuation. But this it does not generally do. There 
is no absolute need that it should do so ; only if it does not, it 
ceases to be sociology proper and becomes social ethics. Sup- 
pose that sociology has no moral basis or intention and that its 
main purpose, as its name would seem to imply, is to discover 
laws of social evolution; is it not apparent that unless it does 
this with a view to predict the future, it is merely a description 
of laws apparently in operation at various periods, and is chiefly 
of historical interest? But if it does attempt to deduce the 
future from the past and present, it is attempting the impossible, 
seeing that human conditions are subject to change from 
agencies not known to the predicting generation, and that they 
vary with the whole course of intellectual development which 
cannot be pre-ascertained. In this form it seems a thin and 
somewhat delusive science, having no more useful object than 
the classification of human tendencies at separate periods. 
Suppose, to take a familiar example, in the time of Louis XVI 
of France, a sociologist, arguing backwards to the time of 
Cromwell, discovered that it was a habit of governments from 
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time to time to execute sovereigns, and that, therefore, all 
sovereigns when they ascend the throne are exposed to the risk 
of execution by a vote of the majority of the nation's repre- 
sentatives. But to-day monarchs in civilized countries have 
lost the absolute power which they once possessed and which 
was the cause of the resentment they excited ; and in addition to 
this, governments have become more humane. They depose 
Icings and exile pretenders to the throne, and the time may come 
when kings will have altogether ceased to be. How can soci- 
ology formulate any laws with the shifting sands of human 
things ? It is not possible. The present cannot be as the past, 
and the future will not be as the present. For the reasons 
above stated, sociology as it is studied appears to me to divide 
itself into two sections, which I would name moral sociology 
and statistical sociology. In the former division I would place 
all studies of the habits of men in society, which have as their 
ultimate object the amelioration of the human state; and in the 
second all those which have no such end in view. If this 
division were made, it would soon become evident, I think, that 
by far the greater attention was bestowed upon the former 
section. Now, as the former can be shown to be a branch of 
morals, it follows that the latter, which has the most claim to be 
called sociology proper, is in reality a science of but small extent, 
and that that sociology which embraces both and which yet 
wishes to be considered as a distinct science, is placed in a 
dilemma. If it shakes off its connection with morals it dis- 
appoints the aspirations of many of its students and reduces 
its human value; if it remains partly of a moral character, then 
it loses a portion of its independence. 

Is there any way out of this impasse? None but by ac- 
knowledging that sociology is a bipartite science, one part 
independent and the other a branch of morals. But sociolo- 
gists appear by no means disposed to adopt this course, and are 
frequently seen to assert instead a claim to substitute sociology 
for morals altogether, treating the latter as an obsolete and 
vexatiously complex science which it would be advantageous 
to lose. This claim may be disregarded. However much its 
sanctions and its principles may change with the general evolu- 
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tion of thought, there must always be a science of conduct that 
will form one with the body of ethical knowledge which has 
preceded it. If it is attempted to discard this ancient science in 
favor of one which values less and describes more, trusting to 
the acquired force of civilization to guide human action on the 
best and fittest path, then reliance is placed upon an influence 
which has been seen to be uncertain. Nevertheless, if morals 
are to avoid becoming to some extent as stationary a science as 
logic was before attempts were made to adapt it to the require- 
ments of modern scientific investigation, they must undoubtedly 
lay claim at least to partnership in the ethics of sociology and 
continue to exercise their traditional functions of valuation in 
respect of all new social ideals, either spontaneously evolved by 
society in progress or offered by individual social reformers. 

F. Carrel. 
London. 



THE OUGHT AND REALITY. 

Physical science attempts to describe reality in terms of 
three dimensions or independent variables, vis.: time, space, 
and energy. The philosophic meaning of these I have at- 
tempted to define elsewhere. 1 If we look a little more closely, 
however, we shall find that another dimension is implied be- 
sides those it avows, vis.: that the universe is amenable to 
ideals; that the flux of things has meaning. This tacit de- 
mand, which is the very spirit of science, cannot be reduced 
to mere monotonous uniformity; it has nothing to do with 
spatial distance; it is not accounted for by the mere transmu- 
tations of time, which must, on the contrary, be evaluated and 
given direction from another dimension. 

True, materialism has always insisted that such a dimension 
is superfluous. But materialism makes far too great demands 
on our credulity: Reason grafted on chaos by accidental 

1 See especially the author's monograph, "Time and Reality," No. 26 in the 
Psychological Review Monograph Series; also his articles on "Space and 
Reality" in the Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, 
Vol. Ill, Nos. 20 and 22. 



